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INTRODUCTION 

Clearly defining the place of prophetic hadiths in the epistemology of Sunni Islam has 
proven extremely difficult. On the one hand, Sunni hadith scholars and legal theorists 
elaborated two parallel but contrasting scales for describing their certainty that a hadith 
represented the authentic words or deeds of the Prophet. On the other hand, these Muslim 
scholars employed hadiths in a wide range of scholarly discourses and homiletics with 
seeming disregard for both of these epistemological rankings. The scale developed by legal 
theorists and adopted into Sunni Islam in the late fourth/tenth and early fifth/eleventh cen¬ 
turies has been well studied. 1 But what about the epistemological scale of the formative 
Partisans of Hadith ( ahl al-hadith ), the original “Sunni” ( ahl al-sunna wa-l-jamd ( a) scholars, 
who preceded this adoption? What did al-Shafi c I (d. 204/820) or Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) 
mean when they said that a hadith was “sound” ( sahih )? 2 Did they mean that they believed 
that the Prophet had actually said that statement, or that he probably had, or did they only 
mean that it was indicative of his normative precedent? When al-Bukhari (d. 256/870) or al- 
Tirmidhi (d. 279/892) declared a hadith to be sound or “fair” ( hasan ), how did those terms 
reflect their opinion on the historical truth of the hadith in question? If a sahih hadith was 
an authenticated report of the Prophet, how could scholars so regularly state that one hadith 
was “sounder” ( asahh ) than another? 3 How do we translate the historical vision of early 
Muslim scholars into terms that are comprehensible in modem Western thought? 4 

In this article, I contend that ahl al-hadith did not view the historical reliability of hadiths 
through the epistemological lens of later Sunni legal theorists. Rather, they conceived of 
sound hadiths as providing what I will define as historical certainty. Despite their open obses¬ 
sion with the authentication of hadiths through the isnad, they frequently employed hadiths 


1. For comprehensive discussions of this subject, see Aron Zysow, “The Economy of Certainty: An Introduc¬ 
tion to the Typology of Muslim Legal Theory” (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 1984), 14-49; Wael Hallaq, “The 
Authenticity of Prophetic Hadith: A Pseudo-Problem,” Studia Islamica 89 (1999): 75-90. See also Bernard Weiss, 
The Search for God’s Law (Salt Lake City: Univ. of Utah Press, 1992), 259-321; Murteza Bedir, “An Early Re¬ 
sponse to al-Shafi'i: 'Isa b. Aban on the Prophetic Report (khabar)’,’ Islamic Law and Society 9.3 (2002): 285-311. 

2. In this article sahih is translated as “sound” for the pragmatic reason that translating it as “authentic” would 
make any discussion of authenticity or the authentic beyond this technical usage very difficult. For discussions of 
the proper translation of sahih, see G. H. A. Juynboll, “Sahih,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, New ed.; Asma Hilali, 
“Etude sur la tradition prophetique: La question de P authenticity du I/VIRme au Vl/XIIeme siecle” (doctoral diss., 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 2004), 19. 

3. I am indebted to David Powers for this excellent question. 

4. For the dangers of assuming uniform notions of what constitutes history across time and locales, see David 
Lowenthal, The Past is a Foreign Country (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1985), 211-35.1 am grateful to the 
anonymous reviewer for JAOS for this reference. 
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of God” and not vice versa. 54 In addition, in terms of their scale of transmission, readings of 
the Qur’an were not always accepted as canonical or authentic because they had met the tech¬ 
nical requirements of legal theorists for massive transmission ( tawatur ) but simply because 
they had some isnad support and had become widely accepted. 55 _ 

For our purposes, unless it can be proven that Partisan of Hadith scholars in fact treated 
the detailed wording of Qur’anic verses as inherently more historically reliable than sahih 
hadiths, the declaration of legal theorists of the fifth/eleventh century that the Qur’an is mu- 
tawatir thus has no bearing on the epistemological worldview of al-Shafi'I or his cohort. 
Al-Shafi'I distinguishes between the strengths of proof ( hujja ) provided by “an explicit text 
(inass bayyin) from the Book [of God] or an agreed-upon prophetic precedent ( sunna ), which 
no one could doubt,” on the one hand, and a prophetic precedent “from a report of the Elect 
about which the report could differ,” on the other. 56 But, again, the question here is not one 
of historical reliability but rather of interpretive explicitness and consensus on the meaning 
of a text on the one hand, and ambiguity and disagreement on the other. 

SAHIH , LITERAL TRUTH, AND HISTORICAL TRUTH 

The notion of a hadith being “sound” (sahih) or “established” (thabata) (the two terms 
are used interchangeably in the third/ninth century) is difficult to define exactly. Neither al- 
Bukhari nor Muslim (d. 261/875), the authors of the revered Sahihayn, left a description of 
his requirements for a sound hadith. The earliest surviving definition of sahih from some¬ 
one who authored a sahih collection comes from al-Bukhari’s and Muslim’s student, Ibn 
Khuzayma (d. 311/923), who notes in the introduction to his collection that he only includes 
hadiths “that an upstanding ( c adl) transmitter narrates from another upstanding transmitter 
continuously to [the Prophet] without any break in the isnad nor any impugning of the re¬ 
ports’ transmitters.” 57 

This dovetails with what the generation of al-Bukhari’s and Muslim’s teachers had re¬ 
portedly maintained. When asked to describe what sort of hadith can be deemed “estab¬ 
lished” from the Prophet and be compelling proof (hujja), the Meccan al-Humaydl (d. 219/ 
834) replies that it must be “solidly established (thabit) from the Messenger of God, with 


54. Ja’at al-sunna qadiyaF" ‘ala l-kitab wa-laysa al-kitab qadiy" ‘ala l-sunna. This quote is attributed to Yahya 

b. Abi Kathir and al-Awza'i. See Sunan al-Darimi, introd. chaps., bab al-sunna qadiya ‘ala kitab Allah\ Muhammad 
b. Nasr al-Marwazi, al-Sunna , ed. 'Abdallah b. Muhammad al-Basiri (Riyadh: Dar al-'Asima, 1422/2001), 106-7; 
al-Hakim al-Naysaburi, Ma‘rifat ‘ulum al-hadith, 2nd ed. (Hyderabad: Da’irat al-Ma'arif al-'Uthmaniyya, 1385/ 
1966), 82; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Kifaya, 1: 81; al-Zarkashi, al-Bahr al-muhit, 3: 239. _ 

55. See Intisar Rabb, “Non-Canonical Readings of the Qur’an: Recognition and Authenticity (the Himsi 

Reading),” Journal of Quranic Studies 8.4 (2006): 105ff.; Ahmad 'All al-Imam, Variant Readings of the Qur’an 
(Herndon, Va.: International Institute of Islamic Thought, 1998), 121. Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani attributes a similar 
opinion to Abu Shama al-Maqdisi (d. 665/1267) and al-Baghawi (d. 516/1122): Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bari , 9: 39. This 
was pointed out by the later Muslim analyst al-Shawkani (d. 1834), who stated that the claim of Sunni legal theorists 
that the Qur’an is entirely mutawatir in all its verses across the seven canonical.readings is a claim devoid of “even 
a hint of knowledge, for indeed each one of these readings has been transmitted via ahad means, as anyone who is 
familiar with the isnads of those [seven] readers for their transmissions [of the Qur’an] knows”: Muhammad b. 'All 
al-Shawkani, Irshad al-fuhul ila tahqiq ‘ilm al-usul, ed. Muhammad Sa'id al-Badri (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Kutub al- 
Thaqafiyya, 1412/1992), 62-63. _ 

56. al-Shafi'I, al-Risala, 460-61. 

57. Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Khuzayma, Sahih Ibn Khuzayma , ed. Muhammad Mustafa al-A'zami, 
5 vols. (Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islami, [1970?], 1: 3. 
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Translator’s Note 


Islam: A Comprehensive Introduction is an extensive study of the contents of 
Islam by Javed Ahmad GhamidI (b. 1951). It is an effort which spans almost two 
decades of both creative and critical thinking. This attempt to expound the contents 
of Islam is not a new one. Preceding GhamidI is an illustrious series of names who 
have ventured forth to present Islam the way they have understood it. All these 
efforts are commendable and merit deep deliberation. A serious student should 
perhaps conduct a comparative study to gauge the approaches followed by each. 

The author is a prominent pupil of Amin Ahsan Islahl (1904-1997), a profound 
exegete and a distinguished student of the prodigious Qur’anic scholar: Hamid 
al-Dln Farahl (1863-1930). GhamidI draws heavily on the approach and research 
of his two eminent predecessors. However, he has not only developed and lent 
precision to their approach and views, he has also made some original 
contributions in this regard. 

The entire effort is a fresh interpretation of Islam from its original sources on the 
basis of the principles delineated in the first preamble. The reason that it has been 
undertaken is that interpretation of sacred texts has always remained a human 
endeavour and thus can never remain fault free. It is as a result of this principle that 
the author has continued to evaluate and re-evaluate even his own findings. He is 
of the opinion that no view or interpretation is acceptable if it cannot stand up to 
criticism. It should not have any value merely because a certain great scholar or 
authority presented it. Even the greatest of scholars are not immune from error; 
therefore, it is arguments and reasoning based only on the original sources of Islam 
that should be the basis for accepting or rejecting a point of view. Thus, just as the 
author has differed with authorities of the past, he has also differed from his two 
predecessors whose approach and research are foundational to this work. 

Some distinctive features of the author’s approach evident from this book are 
summarized below: 

1. The Qur’an is regarded as the mizan (the scale) and th efurqan (distinguisher 
between right and wrong), a status which it itself claims. It is the scale in which 
everything related to religion must be weighed and the decisive word in every 
matter of religion. Everything in religion must stand in subservience to its 
verdicts. It is as a result of this supreme status of the Qur’an that the author has 
made the following inferences: 


1. The original Urdu title of this translation is Mizan (lit. the scale) The current 
translation is from the 5 th edition of Mizan published in February 2010. (Translator) 
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1. There is only one reading of the Qur’an called the al-qira’at al-‘ammah (the 
general reading). It is only this reading which has been transmitted through 
tawatur and can thus be called the Qur’an. All other readings cannot be regarded 
as the Qur’an and none of them stands up to the criteria of tawatur. 

ii. The muhkam and mutashabih verses of the Qur’an are distinct and easily 
discernable. The latter are verses that mention things which are beyond the grasp 
of human knowledge and observation or belong to matters of the Hereafter. Such 
things are mentioned in the form of comparison ( tashbih ) to things which we are 
aware of in our own language and through our own experience. The denotation of 
these verses is clear. However, human intellect is unable to understand the reality 
to which they refer. 

iii. The Qur’an is a univocal book that conveys its meanings with absolute 
clarity and there is no ambiguity about them. The intentionality of its text is 
certain and unmistakable. Its words convey what they stand for with full 
certainty. Differences in its interpretation have arisen not because there is any 
defect in its language or style. They have arisen because human beings at times 
falter in their understanding which may be due to a lack of knowledge or to a 
lack of deliberation or both. 

iv. The Hadlth is a historical record of Prophetic teachings. It cannot change or 
modify the Qur’an in any way. Its scope is confined to explaining and elucidating 
religion or in delineating the exemplar of the Prophet (sws). The Qur’an is not 
dependent on the Hadlth for its explanation; On the contrary, the Hadlth need to 
be interpreted in the light of the Qur’an. 

2. The Sunnah is treated as an independent source of religion. It is distinct from 
Hadlth. Since at times the Hadlth also contains a record of the Sunnah, people 
have erroneously equated the two. The Sunnah refers to that tradition of Prophet 
Abraham’s (sws) religion which the Prophet Muhammad (sws) instituted among 
his followers as religion after reviving and reforming it and after making certain 
additions to it. The Sunnah was transmitted to the ummah by its perpetual 
adherence and thereby carrying the same stamp of authority as the Qur’an. 

3. The sharVah portion of the book has been entirely cleansed from fiqh. It is 
based purely on the author’s understanding of the divine law. Areas of fiqh like 
the application of sharVah to specific circumstances or judgements in which the 
sharVah is silent and ijtihad is needed are not touched upon. This is because all 
these areas belong to human intellect and are prone to change with change in 
circumstances and to variation because of a variance in intellect. 

4. The sunnatulldh (dealings and practices of God) have been separated from 
the sharVah. These dealings and practices emanate from God Himself and as 
such must not be undertaken by human beings in any way. In this regard, the 
most important of these divine practices: worldly punishment of the direct and 
immediate addressees of messengers of God who deliberately deny the truth is 
distinctly reflected in the contents of the book. Its specific nature is highlighted 
so that it is not confused as a directive of the shan‘ah. 

5. The scheme of the book is based on the categorization of the Qur’an regarding 
the contents of Islam. According to the author, the Qur’an (2:231; 4:113; 63:2) 
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itself divides the contents of Islam into two categories: al-Hikmah and al-Kitab. 
While the former refers to topics related to the philosophy of religion, the latter to 
those that relate to divine law ( shari‘ah ). He has further classified these two 
categories into sub-categories. al-Hikmah comprises two sub-categories: faith and 
ethics and al-Kitab comprises ten sub-categories: The Shan‘ah of Worship Rituals, 
The Social SharVah, The Political Shari‘ah. The Economic Shari‘ah. The SharVah 
of Preaching, The Shaii‘ah of Jihad, The Penal Shari‘ah, The Dietary SharVah, 
Islamic Customs and Etiquette, and Oaths and their Atonements. 

Consequently, Part I of this book consists of topics related to al-Hikmah and 
Part II consists of topics related to al-Kitab. Two preambles to these two parts 
“Fundamental Principles” and “The Religion of Islam” introduce the reader to 
the hermeneutics which have led the author to his interpretation and to the overall 
framework of Islam respectively. 

6. The overall interpretive approach can be termed as text-based. It is primarily 
the text of the Qur’an which determines the purport of what constitutes Islam. 
Each section of a chapter of this book begins with a verse(s) of the Qur’an which 
according to the author is the primary and foundational verse of the topic dealt 
with in that section. Qur’anic verses cited subsequently in that section are of 
secondary nature to that topic. Needless to say that discovering the basic verse of 
a section helps the reader in grasping the primary Qur’anic guidance on that topic 
in a precise manner. 

Here I would like to express my deep gratitude to my friends and colleagues 
As if Iftikhar, Tariq Mahmood Hashmi and Jhangeer Hanif for giving many 
useful suggestions to improve the language and standard of the translation. I am 
also greatly indebted to Iftikhar Tabassum for painstakingly tallying the 
translation with the original and giving valuable suggestions. I am also than kf ul 
to my colleague Izhar Ahmad for his hard work on the citations and references of 
this translation. I am no less indebted to Azeem Ayub for formatting the 
manuscript time and again and to Moazzam Safdar for supervising the printing 
process. May the Almighty reward all of them for their efforts. 

I must also express my gratitude to my mother, wife and son who have greatly 
supported me all along in this task. 

As a student of the author, I count myself very lucky to be able discuss directly 
with the author himself many expressions, sentences and concepts which needed 
clarification and explanation. 

All footnote and bibliographic entries as well as text citation standards are in 
accordance with the fourteenth edition of The Chicago Manual of Style. The only 
exception is that of enumeration in which I have made slight innovations. 2 

Shehzad Saleem _ 

Research Fellow, Al-Mawrid, Lahore 
December, 2009 


2. The headings and sub-headings follow the descending order sequence of 1., i., (1) 
and (i). 
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without limiting its meaning or used in contradiction to some logical premise 
because if there is a such a contradiction, then it is essential that a word be 
understood to be used figuratively. Undoubtedly, all these premises are 
accepted because of their speculative nature and what is based on speculation 
is all the more speculative. 25 

Thirdly, it has been mentioned in the Qur’an that some of its verses are 
muhkam and certain others are mutashabih, and the Qur’an itself has specified 
about the latter that only God knows their meaning. This strips the Qur’an of its 
status of the final judge. If we are not able to distinguish the muhkam from the 
mutashabih, and are also unable to understand what the mutashabih mean then 
how can we determine the purport of the Qur’an in these verses, and how can we 
regard it to be the final authority on the basis of this purport on other things? 

Fourthly, there are certain Ahadlth which seemingly alter the meaning of the 
Qur’an. Our scholars at some instances call it naskh (abrogation) and at others 
call it as tahdid, takhsTs or taqyld. If this is accepted, then how can the Qur’an 
have the status of being the mizan and th efurqan referred to above? 

These are the questions which are generally posed in this regard. Following are 
the answers: 

(1) Variant Readings 

The answer to the first question is that the Qur’an is only what is recorded in 
the mushaf, and which, except for some areas of North Africa, is recited by a vast 
majority of the Muslim ummah. None else except the reading on which this 
Qur’an is recited is the Qur’an or can be presented in the capacity and status of 
the Qur’an. Thus we think that this question does not even arise. 

In the following paragraphs, we shall present the details of this view. 

The Qur’an says: 


(V— “l : A V) U j djl Q 111 Ui dJj 

Soon We shall recite [all of] it to you [O Prophet!]; then you will not forget 
except what Allah pleases. He indeed knows what is apparent before [you] at 
this time, and that also which is concealed [from you]. (87:6-7) 


^ s> 0 * 0 o' * ' o o * * ' 

-ill) 1-Lit- dj jvJ 4 jT 3 ^jld oljllid 4 jT j lulp dl 4j dilCJ 4j l) Li 


(M-n :V0) 

[To acquire] this [Qur’an] swiftly [O Prophet!] do not move your tongue 
hastily over it. Indeed, upon Us is its collection and recital. So when We 
have recited it, follow this recital [of Ours]. Then upon Us is to explain it 
[wherever need be]. (75:16-19) 


25. Fakhr al-Din Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-Razi, AI-Tafsir al-kabir, 1 st ed., vol. 1 
(Beirut: Daral-kutub al-‘ilmiyyah, 1421 AH), 34. 
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The scheme of God regarding the revelation and collection of the Qur’an 
mentioned in these verses can be stated as follows: 

Firstly, the Prophet (sws) has been told that the way the Qur’an is being 
revealed piecemeal to him keeping in view the circumstances is the correct way 
of revelation; however, he should not worry about its protection and collection 
and arrangement. A new recital would ensue after this chronological one. At that 
time, if the Almighty intends to revoke something on the basis of His wisdom, 
He will do so and then have the Prophet (sws) read it in a manner that he will not 
forget any part of it and the Qur’an will be consigned to him in its very final form 
which will remain protected. 

Secondly, this second recital would take place once the Qur’an has been 
arranged in the form of a book, and simultaneously he would be bound to follow 
this recital in future. He would then not be allowed to read the Qur’an according 
to its previous recital. 

Thirdly, it was told that if any directive needed further explanation, it would be 
done so at this second recital, and in this manner this book would stand 
completed in every way after collection and arrangement and explanation by the 
Almighty Himself. 

It is this second and final recital of the Qur’an which is also termed as al- 
‘ardah al-akhTrah (the final presentation). It is evident from various narratives 
that each year Gabriel would read out the Qur’an revealed in that year to the 
Prophet (sws) during the month of Ramadan. In the last year, in the al- ‘ardah al- 
akhirah, he read out the Qur’an to him twice. 

Abu Hurayrah (rta) narrates: 


3 Jjd j- 4 4*lp a j* j*lp QS"" il)l jii\ Gp aWI L jlp dlS"" 

* 


Each year the Qur’an would be read out to the Prophet Muhammad (sws) 
once; however, the year he died, it was read out to him twice. 26 


The Prophet (sws) used to read the Qur’an on this recital till he died. After him, 
the rightly guided caliphs, and all the Companions (rta) from among the Muhajirun 
and the Ansar would read the Qur’an on this recital. There was no difference in this 
regard between them. Later, it was this recital which was called the al-qird ’at al- 
‘amniah. Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulaml (d. 73 AH) reports: 


L yJ jA QjjOr ^lp 4*1P Aiil Aiil (J y-A j Ipl ^ 0$.!Jl 0$.! Jk Jl 


26. Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad ibn Isma'il al-Bukhan, Al-JamV al-sahih, 2 nd ed. 
(Riyad: Dar al-salam, 1999), 896, (no. 4998). 
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.oU 14 ^*lJl IS Oj^>AI <W3 Jj Joj <U3 ^j,S .9 t^jjl aIxJI 

The reading of Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman and Zayd ibn Thabit and that of 
all the Muhajirun and the Ansar was the same. They would read the Qur’an 
according to the al-qira’at al-‘ammah. This is the same reading which was 
read out twice by the Prophet (sws) to Gabriel in the year of his death. Zayd 
ibn Thabit 27 was also present in this reading [called] the al-‘ardah al- 
akhlrah. It was this very reading that he taught the Qur’an to people till his 
death. 28 

Consequently, it is only this recital which possesses oral tawatur from the time 
of the Companions (rta) to date. Our scholars generally call it the qira ’at of Hafs 
(d. 180 AH) whereas it is actually al-qira’at al-‘dmmah and classical scholars, as 
pointed out above, actually introduce it by this name. Ibn Sirin narrates: 

ad Jk Jl <ui qjdJl ij “uif- Alii jf- os-l Jk Jl 

^Idl lAjjkj 

The reading on which the Qur’an was read out to the Prophet (sws) in the 
year of his death is the same according to which people are reading the 
Qur’an today. 29 

If the Qur’an is deliberated upon in the light of its coherence and arrangement, 
internal evidence from within the Qur’an also pronounces this very judgement. 
The work which has been done by the scholars of the Farabi school of thought on 
the Qur’an in recent times speaks volumes that the text of the Qur’an does not 
accept the variant readings. A person can see examples of this at many instances 
in Islahfs Tadabbur-i Qur’an. He writes: 

Differences in variant readings have also been resolved in this commentary. 
The conventional and mutawatir reading is only the one on which the Qur’an 
has been written, which we have in our hands. In this reading, the 
interpretation of each and every word and verse of the Qur’an is done in such 
a manner in the light of classical Arabic literature, coherence and parallels of 
the Qur’an that no doubt remains. Consequently, I have interpreted each 


27. Besides him, other Companions (rta) would certainly have been present during the 
al- ‘ardah al-akhlrah. Consequently, a narrative reported by ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abbas (rta) 
mentions that ‘Abdullah ibn Mas‘lid (rta) was a also a witness to this event. See: Abu al- 
Qasirn Sulayman ibn Ahmad al-Tabaranl, Al-Mujam al-kabir, 2 nd ed., vol. 12 (Mawsil: 
Maktabah al-zahra, 1983), 103, (no. 12602). 

28. Abu ‘Abdullah Badr al-DIn Muhammad ibn Bahadur ibn ‘Abdullah al-Zarkashl, Al- 
Burhanfi ‘uliim al-Qur’dn, 2 nd ed., vol. 1 (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1980), 237. 

29. Jalal al-DIn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Kamal al-DIn AbT Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn Sabiq 

al-DIn al-Suyutl, Al-Itqan ft ‘uliim al-Qur’dn , 2 nd ed., vol. 1 (Baydar: Manshurat al-radl, 
1343 AH), 111. _’ 
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verse on the basis of this reading and can say with full confidence that if this 
interpretation is done on the basis of some other readings then it can only be 
done at the expense of sacrificing the eloquence, wisdom and 
meaningfulness of the Qur’an. 30 


Here, it is possible that the narrative on the Seven Ahruf might cause some 
confusion to some people in this regard. The narrative reads: 


yi J^IL Jli djl .up Jl -Up ^p 

<ul p <dJl dJl J y ^j dlCj l_3jjil 13 jS- ^Jp dliylil °jy* IJij f j^~ y 1 - 

djl (J yjo j 4j 6j\sy 4uJ ,32jl 4d_Ja| <ulp J^-tpl 01 OUSsJ l^jlJl 

l3 jS' ^Jp Oti jJl IJL ldjs> I aJJ 1 (J y*j h cd-&3 -33 j ulp dJl 

9 " ^ ° i,' ' > , ' l'° '' 6 t P oi '**' ' o'' P 9 ' * * f ' ' " __ g o £ 

^dl o$.ljdl IJ3 L I Jl (Jli d_L^jl ^1-^j aTp ^cUi a-U i (J y^j Jl-d 1^.3 Jl 

J Id LgJl yp IJl Jli cdjl luSUs j aJLp aJJI ^Jj dJl J y*j Jld IJij 

4_U id Ijf.Jli ,3 y>~\ ^Jp Jjl jlJi.Jl 1-13 j] C~Jjl luSUs 


‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Abd al-Qarl narrated: “ ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab said 
before me: ‘I heard Hisham ibn Hakim ibn Hizam reading Surah Furqan in a 
different way from the one I used to read it, and the Prophet (sws) himself 
had read out this siirah to me. Consequently, as soon as 1 heard him, 1 
wanted to get hold of him. However, I gave him respite until he had finished 
the prayer. Then I got hold of his cloak and dragged him to the Prophet 
(sws). 1 said to him: “I have heard this person [Hisham ibn Hakim ibn 
Hizam] reading Surah Furqan in a different way from the one you had read it 
out to me.” The Prophet (sws) said: “Leave him alone [O ‘Umar].” Then he 
said to Hisham: “Read [it].” [‘Umar said:] “He read it out in the same way as 
he had done earlier.” [At this,] the Prophet (sws) said: “It was revealed thus.” 
Then the Prophet (sws) asked me to read it out. So 1 read it out. [At this], he 
said: “It was revealed thus; this Qur’an has been revealed in Seven Ahruf. 
You can read it in any of them you find easy from among them.’”” 31 


If the following points about this narrative are kept in contemplation, it 
becomes evident that it is an absolutely meaningless narrative which should not 
be considered of any worth in this regard: 

Firstly, even though this narrative has been recorded in the basic books of 
Hadlth literature, no one in history has ever been able to offer a convincing 
explanation of it rendering it totally ambiguous. Al-SuyutI 32 has recorded several 


30. Amin Ahsan Islahl, Tadabbur-i Qur’an , vol. 8, 8. 

31. Abu ‘Abdullah Malik ibn Anas, Al-Mu’atta’ (Peshawar: Al-Maktabah al- 
haqqaniyah, n.d.), 130, (no. 567). 

32. AI-SuyOtT, Al-Itqdn, vol. 1, 165-172. 
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interpretations of this narrative, and then while acknowledging the untenablility 
of each of these has confessed that this narrative should be regarded among the 
mutashabihat, whose meaning is only known to God. 

djjlt iS 4jLiodl : Jli JjS 

And to me the best opinion in this regard is that of the people who say that this 

Hadlth is from among matters of mutashabihat, the meaning of which cannot 

be understood. 33 

Secondly, the only plausible interpretation of the word ahruf is that it connotes 
pronunciation of words 34 the Arabs were used to. However, in this case, the text 
of the Hadlth itself negates this meaning. It is known that both ‘Umar (rta) and 
Hisham (rta) belonged to the same tribe: the Quraysh. Obviously, people of the 
same tribe could not have had different pronunciations. 

Thirdly, even if it is accepted that this difference was of pronunciation between 
various tribes and as a result they were allowed to read it variously, the verb unzila 
(was revealed) is very inappropriate. The Qur’an has specified that it was revealed 
in the language of the Prophet’s tribe: the Quraysh (See for example: 19:97, 44:58). 
After this, it can be accepted that the various tribes were allowed to read it 
according to their own accents, but how can this be accepted that the Almighty 
Himself revealed the various dialects and pronunciations. 

Fourthly, it is known that Hisham had accepted Islam on the day Makkah was 
conquered. If this Hadlth is accepted, it would mean that even after the conquest of 
Makkah senior Companions and even a close associate like ‘Umar (rta) was 
unaware of the fact that the Prophet (sws) secretly taught the Qur’an in some other 
form and reading from the one openly heard from him and preserved in writing and 
in memory. Every person can realize how grave this claim is and how far reaching 
its effects are. 

Same is the case of the narratives which record the collection of the Qur’an in the 
time of the caliphs Abu Bakr (rta) and ‘Uthman (rta). The Qur’an specifies that it 
was arranged and collected in the time of the Prophet (sws) under the direct 
guidance of the Almighty, as has been referred to earlier. On the other hand, these 
narratives present an entirely different picture which is not only against the Qur’an 
but also against common sense. In the six canonical books, these narratives are 
primarily recorded on the authority of Ibn Shihab al-Zuhrl (d. 124 AH). Authorities 
of rijal regard him to be guilty of tadlis and idraj. Besides these, if some other 
facets of his personality as referred to by Imam Layth ibn Sa‘d (d. 175 AH) in his 


33. Jalal al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Kamal al-Dm Abi Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn Sabiq 
al-DIn al-Suyutl, TanwTr al-hawalik ild al-Mu’attd’ Imam Malik, 2 nd ed. (Beimt: Dar al-jll, 
1993), 199. 

34. The actual words are: lughdt and lahjdt. There is a difference between the two. In 
the former the pronunciation of the word changes because of a variation in harakdt (eg. 
JAj and JAT), while in the latter the pronunciation of a word changes because of a 
variation in accent. (Translator) 
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letter to Imam Malik (d. 179 AH) are kept in consideration, none of the narratives 
reported by him regarding such important issues as this is acceptable. He writes: 

(3 ‘CJlC j c oLJL) 131 ysZ' OlCj 

4jlj clv2*j l ^ ./J *J £-J jjl <udpj 4jlj jJl 

.abl jJ oyxh U lijJ ^ iy>*)l I tiili 

And when we would meet Ibn Shihab, there would arise a difference of 
opinion in many issues. When any one of us would ask him in writing about 
some issue, he, in spite of being so learned, would give three very different 
answers, each of which would negate the other and he would not even be 
aware of what he had already said. It is because of this that I have left him - 
something which you did not like. 35 

Such is the reality behind these narratives. Consequently, this is an absolute 
truth that the Qur’an has one reading only which is found in our codices. Besides 
this, the readings which are found in commentaries on the Qur’an or are read and 
taught in our schools of religious instruction or are even in currency in certain 
areas are the remnants of those malignant campaigns from which no religious 
discipline of the Muslims has unfortunately remained protected. 

These readings may have arisen from the insistence of some on the reading on 
which the Qur’an was revealed before the al-ardah al-akhtrah and from the 
forgetfulness of the narrators but later owing to the same motives which led to 
the fabrication of Hadlth, they became so rampant that at the end of the Umayyid 
dynasty several of them had come to prominence. It is said that Abu ‘Ubayd 
Qasim ibn Sallam (d. 224 AH) selected twenty five of them in his book. The 
seven readings which are famous in current times were selected by Abu Bakr ibn 
Mujahid (d. 324 AH) at the end of the third century hijrah. Thus it is generally 
accepted that their number cannot be ascertained but every reading is Qur’an 
which has been reported through a correct chain of narration, is compatible in 
any way with the masahif prepared by ‘Uthman (rta) and is correct from any 
aspect as far as the Arabic language is concerned. Some of these readings are 
regarded as mutawatir ; however, a look at their chains of narration which are 
found in books leaves no doubt that they are ahdd (isolate), and most of their 
narrators are suspect in the eyes of the rijal authorities. Consequently, no scholar 
can even accept them as Hadlth, what to speak of the Qur’an. 

(2) Intentionality of the Text 

The answer to the second question is that the whole argument on the 
intentionality of the text is dubious. In all living languages, the meanings denoted 
by words and expressions are all based on perpetuation ( mutawatirat ), and are 


35. ‘Abbas ibn Muhammad ibn Hatim al-Duri, Tankh Yahya ibn Ma ‘in, vol. 2 (Beirut: 
Dar al-qalam, n.d.), 375. 
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Variant Readings 


I have written in my treatise Mizan that the Qur’an is 
what is recorded in the mushaf, and which, except for 
some parts of Africa and a few other areas, is recited by a 
vast majority of the Muslim ummah without the slightest 
variation. A question may arise on this: even if for the 
sake of discussion it % accepted that the Qur’an is only 
what has just been specified and the common masses 
only read and study itf4feen<%hy is the attitude of Muslim 
scholars different from this? How did it happen that the 
scholars of Tafslr, Hadlth^rffcFiqh from the very 
beginning of these discipi incsWtfordcd equal status to 
the multiple readings of the Qltf'an, and would give 
preference to one over the other on the belli s of their own 
opinion and inclination? So much so, jurisfs^and hadlth 
scholars of the likes of Imam Malik (d. 179 AH) and 
Imam Shafi‘1 (d. 204 AH) gave preference to the reading 
of Nafi‘ ibn AbT Nu‘aym (d. 169 AH) and ‘Abdullah ibn 
Kathlr (d. 120 AH) respectively. 

The answer to this question is that long before all these 
scholars, the earliest Muslim authorities had formed the 
opinion that though it is not essential for the common 
man to acquire knowledge through the akhbar-i ahad, it 
is essential for the scholars and the select to accept them 
and after being satisfied about their isnad, there is no 


3. English title: Islam: A Comprehensive Introduction. 
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difference in acquiring and adducing the knowledge 
gained through them and the knowledge that pervades 
among the common Muslims and which is being 
transferred from their generations to generations. Imam 
Shafi'T writes in his celebrated treatise Al-Risalah : 

lg.8 ,: y Lj-aJ I LgJjjO i 

t 

I j I (j» Ud I (3(j -JI J 

iCjjt.*£)I I LgJ 

And the knowledge of the select is the sunnah which 
is acquired through tl^jr reports, which the scholars 
know and which fa nctf^ssential for the common 
man to know. This sunning is present with all the 
scholars or with some, 059 ,them from God’s 
Messenger (sws) through the information provided 
by a reliable informant and this is the knowledge 
which scholars must necessarily turn to . 4 

Thus after the demise of the Prophet (sws), when 
trustworthy narrators started to state, for example, that 
while a companion had read the word cJjU (owner) as 
eiU (king) in verse 2 of Surah Fatihah, and o£<>Ai in its 
intensive form as 0 in verse 10 of Surah Baqarah 
and ueg in its passive form in verse 12 of Surah Nisa’, 
then this was accepted in scholarly circles in the same 
way that the reports of his other sayings and deeds were 
being accepted. The reason for this was evident: if they 


4. Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad ibn Idris al-Shafi‘i, Al- 
Risdlah, 1 st ed. (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, n.d.), 478. 
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did not accept these reports regarding the Qur’an, they 
would also not have any basis to accept reports which 
depicted the Prophet’s deductions, verdicts, explanations 
and exemplary character except if they were deemed to 
be against a Qur’anic verse. The proliferation of variant 
readings took place because of this opinion of the 
tabi'un (followers of the companions). Not much later, 
among the experts of readings which were being 
produced, some became prominent who were not merely 
adept in various modes of pronunciation of the Arabian 
dialect like izhar, ikhfa’, idgham, imalah, tajkhim, 
ishmam and itmam etc but took a step ahead and by 
giving preference to orie/rcading of the Qur’an over the 
other as found in variofe reports of the knowledge of the 
select {‘ilm al-khasah ) referred to above compiled their 
specific set of readings thkt became famous by the 
names of these experts. This was much like the 
jurisprudence of Imam Malik, Imam Shall‘I and other 
leading jurists becoming famous by t|)eir mtpnes. For this 
very reason, these experts of Qur’anic readings are 
called “Readers invested with Preference” ( ashab al- 
ikhtiyar). The result of this was and should have been 
that the students turn to them to learn their preference 
and choice of readings just as they turned to the jurists 
and Hadlth scholars to learn jurisprudence and Hadlth 
respectively. Moreover, many a time, it happened that 
these readers having preference adopted an intellectual 
centre of those times like Makkah, Madlnah, Kufah, 
Basrah and Syria besides others as their abode. The 
result was that such was the fame that a preferential 
reading acquired among the scholars and readers of an 
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area that it came to be said that the people of that area 
followed his reading. The word “people” here referred to 
the scholars and readers only and not to the common 
masses. The masses never accept or reject such things in 
this way. It is precisely for this reason that the situation 
changed and men of learning of a particular area after 
some time adopted the preferential reading of some other 
reader. And it is for this reason that except for these 
learning centres, no other reading is found anywhere in 
the Muslim world nor is there any historical evidence of 
such acceptance or rejection of a reading. The only 
exception to this is Qlrwan where QadI ‘Abdullah ibn 
Talib who in the later part of the third century hijrah 
passed the order that peoji^s should only be taught the 
reading of Nafi'. 5 Thus, after this, common Muslims as 
well were forced to read tlfe>.Qur’an on the reading of 
Nafi‘ in Qlrawan and in some other areas which were 
under its influence. The reason fo£&is probably was that 
these people were the followers of ItnanT-Malik’s fiqh 
and about Imam Malik, it has been pointed out above 
that he would generally prefer the reading of Nafi‘. 

Similar was the case with some small settlements 
which came under the influence of scholars. These 
settlements were very few in number and even exist 
today at some places. All other areas except these were 
never influenced by these changes nor did the scholars 
tried to influence them. Both carried on with their own 
ways. Thus the tradition of benefitting from variant 


5. Abu al-Fadl QadI ‘Iyad ibn Musa, TartTb al-madarik wa 
tartib al-masalik li ma'rifah ci‘lam madhhab Malik, 1 st ed., 
vol. f (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyyah, 1998), 483. 
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readings in the disciplines of tafsir, Hadlth, fiqh and 
others has been going on without interruption, and is still 
going on to a greater extent. Scholars discuss these 
readings in their writings, gatherings and religious 
seminaries, and professional readers today recite the 
Qur'an on seven, ten and even more variant readings. 
However, everyone can see that among the common 
masses, there is only one Qur’an in currency everywhere. 
They took it from the common companions, and in the 
terminology of Imam Shafi‘1 transferred it from ‘ ammah 
to ‘ammah (common masses to common masses). No 
doubt, it is also calle^the riwayah of Hafs (d. 180 AH) 
but this should not be a cause of any misconception 
because mere reading intonation is one thing and 
reading or intonation in the accent of the Arabs in a 
pleasing way by giving due'regard to technical subtleties 
like imalah, tafkhlm, ishhd ; ikhtilds-i silah, ishmam, 
rawm, tarqTq and taghliz that doe§>not alter the meaning 
of the discourse in any way is another thing. It is this 
second aspect which is acquired from the riwayah of 
Hafs in this Qur’an, and ascribed to him on this basis. He 
was taught this reading from his teacher ‘Asim ibn Abl 
al-Najud (d. 127 AH) who in turn was a student of the 
celebrated follower Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulaml (d. 
74 AH). Al-Sulaml taught its subtleties in Kufah to 
various students for almost forty years. About him, Abu 
Bakr ibn Mujahid (d. 324 AH), the first person to have 
selected the seven canonical readings, has specified that 
he did not teach his own preferential reading but the very 
one on which ‘Uthman (rta) had striven to gather the 
ummah on. He writes: 
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(jL»5 «0 jI (jbj oUi* (JUt 2ij5jL 1(^1 (Jjl 

1 1 *J^y<y i Ig^jj. LUl 

The first person who taught the reading in Kufah on 
which ‘Uthman had gathered the people was Abu 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulaml. 6 


He is the same person who upon seeing the 
proliferation of various readings among people had said: 

SUj>c. 

i ,* _ *P . • 

4Jot (JUt SH^Jt (j^S i«laJt SH^I 03^ ty& S\>^»tS 

^2, Qv * l t 

(/oUt ^LaJI 


0 


oL« JU> 0^3 

The reading of Abu Bakr.ZUyimr, ‘Uthman and 
Zayd ibn Thabit and that of all the Muhajirun and 
the Ansar was the same. They read^the Qur’an 
according to the al-qiraat al-‘dmmah. This is the 
same reading which was read out twice by the 
Prophet (sws) to Gabriel in the year of his death. 
Zayd ibn Thabit was also present in this reading 
[called] the al-'ardah al-akhlrah. It was this reading 
that he taught the Qur’an to people till his death. 7 


6. Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn Musa ibn ‘Abbas ibn Mujahid, 
Kitdb al-sab‘ah fi al-qird’dt, 2 nd ed. (Cairo: Dar al-ma‘arif, 
1400 AH), 67. 

7. Abu ‘Abdullah Badr al-DIn Muhammad ibn Bahadur ibn 
‘Abdullah al-Zarkashl, AI-Burhdn fi ‘uliim al-Qur’dn, 2 nd ed., 
vol. 1 (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1980), 237. 
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It is this very reading that is written in our codices of 
the Qur’an. Not a single bit of evidence can be furnished 
from history except the endeavours of ‘Uthman (rta) (d. 
36 AH) and Hajjaj ibn Yusuf (d. 94 AH) to unite all 
Muslims on one Qur’an in which a scholar used his 
influence or a ruler or a qadT used political power to 
impose this Qur’an among the Muslims, the way it was 
done is some West African counties with regard to the 
reading of Nafi‘. It was this Qur’an which the Prophet 
(sws) and his successors gave currency to among the 
Muslims and it ha^pmained in currency ever since. 
Consequently, when the readers of the Muslims were 
compiling their prcfercndekdn readings and when their 
Hadlth scholars were collecting the reports of ‘ilm al- 
khassah and their jurists and exegetes were solving the 
difficulties of the Qur’an through them, Muslims were 
reading this very Qur’an in the tv^jofe^orld. At the end 
of the first century hijrah when the^cntered India, they 
entered while reading it and when they landed at the 
shores of Java, Sumatra, Malaya and other islands of the 
Far East at the end of the eighth century, it was this very 
Qur’an which was in their hands and God willing will 
remain in their hands till the Day of Judgement. 

Here a person can pose the question: if despite all 
these facts, the academic tradition of the Muslims 
accepted all the reports related to ‘ilm al-khassah, why 
has the Farahl School adopted a different stance in this 
regard? Our answer is that it is not easy for any person 
of learning to disregard reports narrated by reliable 
narrators; this needs an explicit Qur’anic directive. Thus 
if the true meaning of the relevant verses of Surah 
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Qiyamah had become evident at the very beginning, 
Muslim scholars, jurists and exegetes would probably 
have adopted the same stance as the scholars of the 
Farahl School. Imam Hamid al-Dln FarahT (d. 1930 AD) 
has explained the true meaning of these verses. 8 Hence, 
that explicit Qur’anic directive has become available on 
the basis of which it can be said that even if all the 
narratives which depict the variant readings of the 
Qur'an are correct, they have been abrogated by the 
reading of the ardah akhlrah for the universal addressees 
of the Qur’an; hente they cannot be accepted in any way 
whatsoever. 9 It is a t%rective of the Qur’an that after its 
collection and arrangement, Muslims will be bound till 
the Day of Judgement to read it on the reading it was 
read by the Almighty after this collection. No Muslim 
can dare deviate from thisVdirevive of the Qur’an. It 
states: 


8. Hamid al-Dm al-Farahi, Tafsir nizam al-Qur’an wa ta‘wil 
al-Furqan bi al-Furqdn, 1 st ed. (Azamgarh: Dai’rah hamldiyyah, 
2008), 226-233. 

9. If a narrative recorded by al-Bukhan is correct, then 

‘Umar (rta) too on the basis of this reasoning rejected many 
readings i of Ubayy ibn Ka‘b (rta) which he would present by 
saying: (I will not give up anything of 

the Qur’an I have heard from God’s Messenger (sws). See: 
Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad ibn Isma‘11 al-Bukhari, Al-Jdmi‘ 
al-sahTh, 3 rd ed., vol. 4 (Beirut: Dar Ibn Kathlr, 1987), 1628, 
(no. 4211). 
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[To acquire] this [Qur’an] swiftly [O Prophet!] do 
not move your tongue hastily over it. [It will be 
revealed like this. Rest assured] its collection and 
recital is Our responsibility. So when We have 
recited it [at that time], follow this recital. (75:16-18) 

(Translated by Dr Shehzad Saleem ) 
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If f ^<&Lij^J'tjSJj i if- kjj$ ( ifejt cA/! 1 

: U^L t/1- /lTlT ifi— ffj'/o& 




^rJl a £. 1 jjjJl 2 ijSsJb I \Ji\ Jjl 


^Ul aip ^Uj aJJI jUiP 
L/C* .^^LJl Xp jj! 

:l/ll }A -£~,^f\$\jf’ )fj>i?^ij’}t\}i-j&L- O^'Jl 
>\j_7. l/f $j> Icp:LV*- i 1 jU^p j j^-p j j5y ^j! a ply c-JlS"" 

jjJ cu>Ij ^ -bj j 
®P^ j*^ 1 Z}j&t \y\d~ 

aIp a1)I aUI J y~*j tklj£ fi £-1jiiil 

f^' c/tX / 4 J*/’ 5 ' 

(3 <a 2 uiQ*il -ig-i Jj Jjj jir j <aJ 

^ ^ 5 ? 

3jb*£-iSlA'uAy»s>J?2—yi&^jeds) . oU I 4 J ^bJl ££j-«j O^j 

“^<LU>^T/ (rri/ij/^i^^i) 

Sjtfjj [f'^i L^ J j 1J (J (/j (Zl 'fcj t*_ <£_ cpyij£ i_p > _ j ti cZ>) \jf\&r[/(£ 

d' 1 —/i^i/(j 1 /^Au^i^i'lyJ'J^lf 

&ljjjtl£ jy U^* (J Z *C^ c3 It ifijz^ij L~ ij" I? L f^U l/l t^yj)} I £J i_ ^ l« i/j'l/l 

/y^/ 1 SJ^ASz —/" 


,r»iaj^ 


r»Jf/U trL 





S^~ * w iij u b ?<£_ ^^£-{5 ^ }^jj* y*^_ uC <^3 Jy (ji ^ t l/! 

P £ (j^c/y^ , ^-’ ( l3*<£l jy U^* yt*U>f ^ ^ J~ (5‘ i ’^OZ 1 (Jl*l3 ojr y iJ^ / ' 

% '<?* ~ 

:^IL/ 

i/)(_/l/” llip 3 <^yc*Ji£ljLlJ 4 j is 

' “ “ “ ” 'yvp ■' ' '-■ -- 

cT^f- ^yi^.A ft m i/{ / . AjI^S £-Jli Aj*I lili <AjlA jcoj^t 

(jvU^J 


[^♦in 


iJl)js'llJ‘l/lJ?tl/(S^7- ijAA* (3 1 •^/ e ^if'‘L- I A,/ fc^" ^/f \zcbji£iJj\&* 

Sd * }u~ A ^ p ^ ^ Jj~"j (j- 4 *z**-*> lA 9 it — iJ'{j}J'^f^ti\jf'‘ l[ 7 Ij 

_ (yyA 1 ) ‘ ^ i i Jrv 2 _ ijij? ifj^ ( 3 -^ 

f MO Jvr?_nj(/Ul^l 
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which is this great Qur’an. (15:87) 


ii. The Qur’an has Variant Readings 

It is alleged that the Qur’an has variant readings. 
Typically a verse may have more than one variation. 
These variations are not merely in pronunciation, they 
exist, for example, in addition or deletions of words, in 
the singular and plural form of words, in declensions and 
in verb structures. generally believed that these 

variations have been divinely revealed. The first person 
to record these readings in the.,form of a book was Abu 
‘Ubayd Qasim ibn Saifam (d. 224 AH). He recorded 
twenty five readings; Abu la'far^Jl-Tabarl (d. 310 AH) 
recorded over twenty readings,-,while h was Abu Bakr 
ibn Mujahid (d. 324 AH) who selected me seven famous 
ones. 7 8 9 These seven readings became famous through 
their readers. They are: 


Tabari (d. 310 AH) 
le h was Abu Bakr 
Some seven famous 
lie famous through 


Place 

1. Madlnah 

2. Makkah 


Reader 

Nafi‘ (d. 169 AH) 

Ibn Kathlr (d. 120 AH) 


7. For an explanation of this verse see: Amin Ahsan IslahT, 
Tadabbur-i Qur’an, vol. 4, 377-378. 

8. For a compendium of such examples, see: Muhammad 
Fahad Kharuf, Al-Muyassarfi al-qird’dt al-arba‘ ‘asharah, 4 th 
ed., Beirut: Dar Ibn Kathlr, 2006. 

9. For further details, see: Abu al-Khayr Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Jazarl, Al-Nashr ft al-qird’dt al-‘ashr, vol. 
1 (Egypt: Maktabah al-tujjariyyah, n.d.), 33-35. 
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3. Damascus Ibn ‘Amir (d. 118 AH) 

4. Basrah Abu ‘Amr (d. 154 AH) 

5. Kufah ‘Asim (d. 127 AH) 

6. Kufah Hamzah (d. 156 AH) 

7. Kufah Kisa’I (189 AH) 

These readings cannot be accepted in any manner as 
having the same status as the Qur’an because of the 
following reasons. 

(i) There exists ayconsensus of opinion among the 
scholars of our wvmah on the fact that the Qur’an is 
mutawatir (ie such a '\ r y number of people have 
transmitted the Qur’art that Inexistence of any error in 
the transmitted text is imp^sible^ 

Now, if the chains of narrates 6? ea- h of these variant 
readings are examined, none <fethe|gQjdn be claimed as 
mutawatir. They may be mutawatir from their famous 
originators but they are certainly not Ymimjfyatir all the 
way from these originators up to the Prophet (sws). At 
best, they can be classified as cihad (jfcolate reports). 
Thus al-Zarkashl writes: 

lil Jlj . . . ,J»3j j^UP 0 jjt y* ol$.ljiJi 

p-L-j aTp < 0^1 ^ y\y ^p ® y^y* 

(3 ^y^y 

(ji j\ jJl Js?j jZ* ^ cJ\^\Ja Jl 

(3 • Ai^ljJlj ,^3jJflJl f.\y^\ 

The opinion of the majority is that these seven 
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readings are mutciwatir. However, one opinion is that 
they are mashhur 10 .... The truth in this regard is that 
they are mutawatir from these seven [qurra’]. As far 
as their tawatur from the Prophet (sws) is concerned, 
this is debatable. For the chains of narrators of these 
seven are found in the books of qira’at. These chains 
are transmission from a single person to another and 
do not fulfil thftxondition of tawatur neither from the 
first narrator to ma last nor in between. 11 

(ii) Not only are these readings isolate reports ( cihad ), 
but also many of the naih&jprs of these readings are not 
regarded as trustworthy by tfi^cholars of ‘ilm cd-rijal as 
far as accepting Ahadlth from the ; is concerned. As an 
example, this is what is jwrf&pn about Flafs ibn 
Sulayman, perhaps the most^mo^ and most widely 
acclaimed of all the disciples of the maj ^Squrra’: 


In the opinion of ‘Abd al-Rahman (O^a X^H atim, 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Yusuf ibn Khira^h and Imam 
Muslim he is matruk al-hadith (abondona % 
Hadith). Al-Bukhan comments on him as tarakuhu. 
‘All ibn al-Madlnl and Abu Zur‘ah regard him to be 
da‘if al-hadith (weak in Hadith). In the opinion of 
Yahya ibn Ma‘Tn as quoted by Abu Qudamah 
SarakhsI and ‘Uthman ibn Sa'Td al-Dariml he is laysa 
hi thiqah (not reliable). Al-Nasa’I also regards him to 


10. ie. widely attested. 

11. Abu ‘Abdullah Badr al-DIn Muhammad ibn Bahadur ibn 
‘Abdullah al-Zarkashl, Al-Burhdn fi ‘ulum al-Qur’dn, 2 nd ed., 
vol. 1 (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1980), 319. 
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be lays a bi thiqah. Salih ibn Muhammad al-Baghdadl 
says that the Ahadlth narrated by him are not worth 
writing as primary evidence and all of them mention 
unfamiliar things in religion. ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Yusuf ibn Khirash says that he is a great liar and 
forges Ahadlth. Yahya ibn Ma‘Tn also regards him to 
be a great liar. 12 


It seems quite strange that a person so widely regarded 
as unreliable (even ctilled a liar) in accepting Hadlth 
from be regarded as aAfery dependable person as far the 
Qur'an is concerned. 

(iii) The only comp % reS^ing of the Qur’an which is 
in vogue from the time*<^f the Prophet (sws) is the cil- 
qira'at al-'ammah (the universal Wading) - the very 
reading read out to the Prophet jXw’s^^Wpc the revelation 
of the Qur’an had been completed. ft9was this very 
reading which existed among th>. Q6mpar(^iis of the 
Prophet (sws). Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulanh (d. 105 
AH) 13 narrates: O 'C Q 

IS" . t 

os.1 j !!l IjjlS" Owb-lj j yy -bj j 


y yiS'y ^1 opyi 


12. See: Abu al-Hajjaj Yusuf ibn al-Zaki al-Mizzi, Tahdhib 
al-kamal fi asmd’ al-rijal, 2 nd ed., vol. 7 (Beirut: Mu’assasah 
al-risalaR 1413 AH), 13-15. 

13. See: Al-MizzT, TahdhTb al-kamal, vol. 14, 410. 
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j*]\ ji Ajj oiTj t^dJl ^3 Oy. 

.cjL* U Is Jh 0 l 5 *j 

The reading of Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman and Zayd 
ibn Thabit and that of all the Muhajirun and the 
Ansar was one. They would read the Qur'an 
according tcv the al-qiraat al-‘ammah. This is the 
same reading whjch was read out to the Prophet (sws) 
in the year of , i i sjdcpth by Gabriel. Zayd ibn Thabit 
was also present in this reading [called] the ctl- ‘ardah 
al-akhirah 14 and it was this very reading that he 
taught the Qur’an to,peo|(le till his death. 13 


As far as certain counties .concerned where the 
Qur’an is practically read m different reading, 16 these 
readings are bound to have b«£h enigfeed in them in a 
certain period of time much later after the departure of 
the Prophet (sws). Thus, for example, it is historically 
known that the reading of Nafi'was^vbfficially 
promulgated in the third century hijrah in North Africa 
after the rise of the Malikit efiqh in this area. 17 


14. ie. the final recital. 

15. AI-ZarkashT, Al-Burhan, vol. 1, 237. 

16. Thus for example, the Qur'an is read on the reading of 
Qalun (d. 220 AH), a student of Nafi‘ fd. 169 AH), in Tunisia 
and on the reading of Warsh (d. 197 AH), another student of 
Nafi‘, in Morocco. Similarly, the Qur’an is read on the reading 
of DurT (d. 246 AH), a student of Abu ‘Amr fd. 154 AH), in 
parts of Sudan and Yemen. 

17. For details see: Hind ShalbT, Al-Qira’dt bi Afriqiyyah, 1 st 
ed. (Tunisia: Al-Dar al-‘arabiyyah li al-kitab, 1983), 223-235. 
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It is clear from this analysis that these extant readings 
which are found in books of tcifsTr and read and taught in 
religious schools can in no way be accepted. Whether 
they originated from insistence by some to cling to the 
first recital of the Qur’an, or were mere explanations of 
the actual verses written down by the companions in their 
own codices or were concocted to disparage the Qur’an is 
a mystery whra& perhaps may never be solved. However, 
this much is certain They cannot be regarded as the 
Qur’an in any way. 

iii. The Qur’an was revealed on Seven Ahruf 


There are certain narrative 
was revealed on seven ahruf. 


as revealed on Seven Ahruf 

;% say that the Qur’an 

ihruf^lAypw^ narrative reads: 




O* CS- ‘ jj* j* 

viUii y X Jii iSf ljUJi -S ^ §^1 I! 

' 0 * : s s o /, s o s s 9 o s , 

j aILp Jill aJJ\ J jLj jl5^j lijyl li ^Ip 

^ j s' s * s 9 9° Z ' * ' ' t ° t f. ' 

AjI 5ji AdJ All^l A*lp jl OwiSsi 

Alii J j Ij J A*lp aUI aUI JAj 

" . x®* „ o". ri . ;«,•*.? ^ * s # 

tj Uii jS! l« ^Ip j-a-' ojI jJLj 

t '' 9. % 0 '' s * 2° Z ' 9 fi 88 * 9 

IjJLs Ij 1 Jli aL^jI aJ_p aUI aUI l) 

|JLL*j aIIp aLi ^i^2> aJJI J jLj JlSi IjiJ aiL»«w- 5$.I^a!I 
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IjJa ccJjh (Jl&i L)pl y^> I^3' (Jli ecJyi' lu5\_& 

(; ^ .. , . , fe i , 9 , ' * ' 0 i ' ~o * 0 

*u-« U 'j?.yiti <-A y>4 3*^* ^J 's- (Jjjl 01yLil 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Abd al-Qari narrated: “ ‘Umar 
ibn al-Khattab said before me: ‘1 heard Hisham ibn 
Hakim ibn Hizam reading Surah Furqan in a different 
way from thf. one I used to read it, and the Prophet 
(sws) himscft^Jnad read out this surah to me. 
Consequently, a^ooji as 1 heard him, I wanted to get 
hold of him. However, I gave him respite until he had 
finished the prayer. Then I got hold of his cloak and 
dragged him to the Prophet (sws). I said to him: “I 
have heard this pc&lm [Hisham ibn Hakim ibn 
Hizam] reading Surah Furman fn a different way from 
the one you had read it out t^metQChe Prophet (sws) 
said: “Leave him alone [O 'Umar].”*phen he said to 
Hisham: “Read [it].” [‘Umar said) rrferea d it out in 
the same way as he had done bcl’oryuc: m this,] 
the Prophet (sws) said: “It was revealed thus.” Then 
the Prophet (sws) asked me to read it out. So I reMit 
out. [At this], he said: “It was revealed thus; this 
Qur'an has been revealed on Seven Ahruf. You can 
read it in any of them you find easy from among 
them.” ’ ” 18 


While critically analyzing this narrative, Ghamidt 
writes: 19 


18. Malik ibn Anas, Al-Mu’atta, vol. 1 (Egypt: Dar ihya’ al- 
turath al-‘arabl, n.d.), 201, (no. 473). 

19. GhamidT, MTzan, 30-31. 
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If the following points about this narrative are 
contemplated on, it becomes evident that it is an 
absolutely meaningless narrative which should not 
be considered of any worth in this regard: 


Firstly, even though this narrative has been recorded 
in the basic books of Hadlth literature, no one in 
history has been able to offer a convincing 
explanation of it rendering it totally ambiguous. Al- 
SuyutT 20 has recorded about forty interpretations of 
this narrative am£ thenQwhilc acknowledging the 
weakness of each o^fhe^/h as confessed that this 
narrative should regarded among the 


mutashdbihdt. 


God: 


, whose m$tfmn£^<^only known to 






djjlj 4jLixLl y l-iss ll)l : Ju y Jji j\j 

And to me the best opinion in this regard is that of the 
people who say that this Hadlth is from among irtejte 
of mutashdbihdt, the meaning of which cannot oe 
understood. 21 


Secondly, the only plausible interpretation of the 


20. Jalal al-DIn 'Abd al-Rahman ibn Kamal al-DTn Abl Bakr 
ibn Muhammad ibn Sabiq al-DTn al-Suyutl, Al-Itqdn fi ‘ulum 
al-Qur'dn, 2 nd ed., vol. 1 (Baydar: Manshurat al-radl, 1343 
AH), 165-172. 

21. Jalal al-DTn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Kamal al-DTn AbT Bakr 

ibn Muhammad ibn Sabiq al-DTn al-SuyutT, TanwTr al-hawdlik, 
2 nd ed. (Beimt: Par al-jTl, 1993), 199. _ 
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word ahruf is that it connotes pronunciation"" of 
words the Arabs were used to. However, in this case, 
the text of the Hadlth itself negates this meaning. It 
is known that both ‘Umar (rta) and Hisham (rta) 
belonged to the same tribe: the Quraysh. Obviously, 
people of the same tribe could not have had different 
pronunciations. 

Thirdly, even i^%i s accepted that this difference was 
of pronunciation between various tribes and as a 
result they were .allowed to read it variously, the verb 
unzila (was revealed vc ry inappropriate. The 
Qur’an has specified that it was revealed in the 
language of the Prophfe^ tribe: the Quraysh (See for 
example: 19:97, 44:58). Alter this, it can be accepted 
that the various tribes were allowed to read it 
according to their own accents, Ijut^tpw can it be 
accepted that the Almighty Hin$£lf rivaled the 
various dialects and pronunciations. •o,. 'O'/ 

Fourthly, it is known that Hisham had accepted Alum 
on the day Makkah was conquered. If this Hadlth is 
accepted, it would mean that even after the conquest 
of Makkah senior Companions and even a close 
associate like ‘Umar (rta) was unaware of the fact that 
the Prophet (sws) secretly taught the Qur'an in some 


22. The actual words are: lughat and lahjdt. There is a 
difference between the two. In the former the pronunciation of 
the word changes because of a variation in harakdt (eg. JAj 
and JiJ), while in the latter the pronunciation of a word 
changes because of a variation in accent. (Translator’s Note) 
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other form and reading from the one openly heard 
from the Prophet (sws) and preserved in writing and 
in memory. Every person can realize how grave this 
claim is and how far reaching are its effects. 


iv. Only God knows the Meanings of 
Certain Qur’anic Verses 

It is generally thought that there are certain verses of 
the Qur’an whose meaning is only known to God and 
that no man is able to understand them. They are called 
the mutashabihat verscAorthe Gur’an. 

It needs to be clarified fharajjjfi mutashabihat of the 
Qur'an are verses in which-tliing.<^iat are beyond human 
observation or comprehension are mentioned in the form 
of comparison ( tashbih ) to thim s whicffwe know in our 
own language and through our >wn ex|Jericncc. The 
actual purport conveyed by these Qcvstft- is clear. 
However, human intellect is not equipped to gras' the 
reality to which they refer. For example, it is said in 
Surah Haqqah that the Almighty’s throne shall be lifted 
by eight angels on the Day of Judgement. Now we cannot 
know what the throne will be like, though we may have a 
slight idea since the word throne is also a common word 
in our language. Similarly, Surah Muddaththir says that 
there will be nineteen sentinels guarding Hell. Again we 
cannot say why there will be nineteen and what they will 
be like, though we know that the word nineteen mentions 
a definite number. Consequently, verses which mention 




